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“The Farmer’s Wife and Son Bring His Noon Meal to the Field,” from 


FARMERS’ LUCK 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS OF INDIA 
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CAPITOL NEWS 


SNe Yalta the attention of motion 
w picture people in Washington has 
centered upon the State Department, 
in particular upon the formative 
plans the new Assistant Secretary in 
charge of cultural relations. Archi- 
bald MacLeish’s well-known interest 
in films has led many to expect a 
large State program in this medium, 
and it can now be reliably reported 
that this expectation will be fulfilled 
in the form of a world-wide “CIAA” 
film program. No official announce- 
ment has been made, but reports in- 
dicate that a two-way plan for films 
on international questions, one for 
foreign, the other for domestic use, 
has been formulated and is now await- 
ing approval by the Secretary and a 
contingency appropriation from Con- 
gress. The appointment of two ex- 
perts in 16mm to handle the domestic 
program (Adlai Stevenson is one of 
the men), supplementing the work 
of Herbert Edwards in the foreign 
field, bears out the report that plans 
for 16mm are extensive. This may re- 
sult eventually in a film a month on 
an international subject, distributed 
probably like the Treasury program, 
through the OWI chain. There are at 
this time no State Department sub- 
jects in the OWI film list. 

The general plans of the State De- 
partment in the motion pictures, 
however, may not be entirely known 
even to those involved in them. The 
CIAA is apparently going on for the 
present and for some time under joint 
State-Modern Museum auspices. But 

(Continued on page seven) 
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WPB 16MM Advisory Board 


The supply ef 16_and 35 millimeter mo- 
tion picture film for civilian purposes, cur- 
rently curtailed, is expected to improve by 
the end of the first quarter of 1945, since 
military requirements for these film types 
are being revised downward from their 
present all-time high, War Production Board 
representatives reported at the first meeting 
of the newly-organized 16-Millimeter Mo- 
tion Picture Industry Advisory Committee, 
WPB said last month. 

Further improvement of the civilian 16 
and 35 millimeter film supply in the second 
quarter of 1945 is expected by WPB, unless 
present estimates of military requirements 
for that quarter are raised. If military re- 
quirements are maintained at the expected 
second-quarter level during the third and 
fourth quarters of this year, the civilian sup- 
ply of these types of film will be satisfac- 
tory, WPB said. 


The committee discussed two possible 


methods of assuring equitable distribution 
of the limited supply of 16 and 35 milli- 
meter film: (1) establishment of a system 
of allocation by WPB and (2) use of present 
WPB controls and procedures to correct 
specific cases of maldistribution of film. 

The committee recommended that no al- 
location system he effected at this time, 
since the scarcity of 16 and 35 millimeter 
raw stock may be temporary. Committee 
members pointed out that the devising of 
an equitable allocation system would be an 
extremely difficult problem, in view of the 
many th of potential applicants for 
allotments of ee film. The com- 
mittee suggested that WPB continue to study 
developments in the supply of 16-millimeter 
film and be prepared to allocate film only 
if conditions later in the year warrant such 
a step. 

Committee members urged that WPB cor- 
rect disparities of distribution between film 
manufacturers and laboratories and between 
film laboratories and distributors by means 
of existing priorities regulations and other 
controls. officials assured the com- 
mittee that WPB would make every effort 
to correct any cases of maldistribution called 
to the agency’s attention. They added that 
WPB reviews the distribution of film at 
fairly regular intervals and has found in the 
past that over-all distribution of 16 and 35 
millimeter film has ben reasonably equitable. 

Since the beginning of the war. produc- 
tion of all the various types of film has 
been subject to great fluctuation, corre- 


sponding to constantly changing military re- 
quirements, WPB representatives explained. 
Use of aero films, for instance, increases or 
decreases in accordance with the activation 
of air forces and other armed units. Mili- 
tary requirements for motion picture film 
likewise go up or down as more or fewer 
training pictures are needed. 

Meeting increased demand for one type 
of film, WPB officials said, frequently ne- 
cessitates time-consuming production change- 
overs from one type of film to another. The 
capacity of the film manufacturing industry 
is being expanded to facilitate increased pro- 
duction, WPB officials reported, but they 
added that expansion cannot yet keep pace 
with rising requirements for some film types. 
Total production of 16 and 35 millimeter 
positive film, for example, in 1941 averaged 
90,000,000 feet, figured in 16 millimeter feet, 
per quarter. Current production of these 
types of film is about two and one-half 
times as high, at the rate of 230,000,000 feet 
per quarter, WPB officials reported. 

While meeting the needs of the armed 
forces and civilians of the United States, 
the American film producing industry is 
being called upon to meet also some of 
the most urgent military requirements of 
the Allies, to fill the gap caused by the 
disruption of normal world production and 
distribution of film, WPB representatives 
said, Before the war, film was made in the 
United States, Canada, England, Australia, 
France, Belgium, Germany, the Soviet Union 
and Japan. Film base, not produced in 
Canada, England and Australia, is supplied 
to them by American producers, whose film 
base production capacity normally is in ex- 
cess of domestic consumption. Without 
American film base, WPB representatives 
explained, no film could be produced in 
these countries. 

Russian film production, never very large, 
has dropped substantially as a result of the 
destruction of film plants during the Ger- 
man invasion, WPB officials reported. At 
present, the United States can meet only a 
small part of the Russian military film 
requirements. 

WPB officials reported that rehabilitation 
of film plants in Belgium and France is in 
progress, and limited production is being 
achieved. 

Increased United States military require- 
ments have necessitated drastic curtailment 
of film exports in the first quarter of 1945, 
WPB representatives said. They added, how- 
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ever, that the urgency of Allied military re- 
quirements requires that United States film 
production capacity be increased sufficiently 
to meet certain foreign as well as domestic 
needs in the future. 

The members of the 16-Millimeter Motion 
Picture Industry Advisory Committe are: 
Varney C. Arnspiger, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., New York City; Thomas 
J. Brandon, Brandon Films, Inc., New York 
City; William J. Ganz, William J. Ganz Co., 
New York City; Harry Glickman, Mecca 
Film Laboratories, Inc., New York City; 
Samuel Goldstein, Commonwealth Pictures 
Corp., New York City; Eric H. Haight, 
Films, Inc., New York City; William K 
Hedwig, Nu Art Films, Inc., New York City; 
George A. Hirliman, Walter O. Gutlohn, 
Inc., New York City; Saul Jeffee, Movielab 
Film Laboratories, Inc., New York City; 
Harry A. Post, Post Pictures Corp., New 
York City; Russell C. Roshon, Russell C. 
Roshon Organization, New York City; J. 
Milton — Pictorial Films, Inc., New 
York City; H. J. Spiess, Castle Films, Inc., 
New York City; George P. Ulcigan, Sound- 
ies Distributing Corp. of America, Inc., 
Chicago, Ill.; Bertram Willoughby, Ideal 
Pictures Corp., Chicago, Ill.; Leslie Winik, 
Official Films, Inc., New York City, and 
Emerson Yorke, Emerson Yorke Studios, 
New York City. 


UNRRA 


January, 1945, has seen the com- 
pletion of four motion pictures or 
newsreels concerning UNRRA and 
its program: a short for distribution 
in Canada and to Canadian troops 
abroad; a newsreel in 22 languages 
for world-wide distribution outside 
the U. S.; a newsreel for United 
States distribution; and a newsreel 
in Spanish and Portuguese for dis- 
tribution in Latin America. Five doc- 
umentary shorts are now in various 
stages of production: a film on world 
economic programs and controls by 
the National Film Board of Canada; 
one on the UNRRA Yugoslav refugee ~ 
camps by the British Ministry of In- 
formation; one on the war relief job 
by the United States Army Pictorial 
Service; one on China’s relief and re- 
habilitation needs by United China 
Relief; one on the progress of the 
UNRRA program by the War Activi- 
ties Committee of the Motion Picture 
Industry — and one newsreel on re- 
lief shipment to Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Italy. for overseas distribu- 
tion by the U. S. Office of War In- 
formation. During January, nine- 
teen different films were screened for 
UNRRA personnel for training or 
background information including 
new films taken by the U. S. Army 
Air Force in China showing the re- 
lief needs of the civilian population 
in southeastern China. Arrangements 
were made for securing motion pic- 
ture coverage of supplies furnished to 
UNRRA by Canada and of UNRRA 
work in Greece when operations be- 
gin there under Greek Government, 


| | 
| 
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Films India 


by A. J. Pate, F.R.P.S., F.R.S.A., P.S.A. 
President, Educational Films of Bombay, India 


URING the past few years, besides 
Dine countries directly involved in 
the war, probably no country has ap- 
peared more in the headlines than 
India. Great minds, both in the coun- 
try and outside, have gone deep over 
India and volumes have come out 
bringing out in all its magnitude the 
problems of this vast country which 
roughly approximates an area equal 
to that of the whole of Europe minus 
the Soviet Russia— problems of a 
people over 400,000,000 which roughly 
constitutes one fifth of the total popu- 
lation of Mother Earth — problems 
of a population with a number of re- 
ligions and castes— problems of a 
country with over twelve main lan- 
guages and three hundred dialects and 
the greatest of all, the problem of a 
nation with barely above ten percent 
literacy — problems — problems — 
and problems in all capital words and 
yet what little concrete schemes came 
forward to face the problems and do 


something to solve them. 


Yes, India no doubt has her prob- 
lems and yet nobody can forget the 
glories of its past — this is a country 
that can claim a civilization that goes 
back centuries before Christ was born. 
When I was on my last world tour in 
1939 — when I saw the many new 
lands — nations that have had such 
recent starts and yet have progressed 
so much, I could not help my thoughts 
wandering back to the 700,000 villages 
of my country and my people who 
could do nothing but struggle — 
struggle from morning till dusk just 
for the most meagre living and in 
what misery! : 


I can neither claim myself to be an 
educationist, or a social reformer. Be- 
ing mainly connected with photog- 
raphy and motion pictures, my mind 
started working on those lines and all 
I could do was to keep my ears and 
eyes open. I did not fail to realize the 
importance of motion pictures as a 
medium of education and instruction 
— but the task of educating 400,000,- 
000 people was too big for any private 
individual, not to speak of me. The 
more I started thinking of it, the more 
the problem octopus started spread- 
ing its arms— 700,000 villages to 
reach — no electricity in the villages 
—no theatres— 300 dialects — and 
what is more, no vast finances. The 
only ray of light that carried me 
through all that darkness was the de- 
termination that I must find a way — 


make a start, however small, and then 
maybe more people would take in- 
terest. Almost like a leap in the dark- 
ness, the Educational Films in India 
was inaugurated in the year 1940, 
after my return from my world tour 
—and I have gone ahead. How far I 
have it is for the people to judge — 
the time of operation has been really 
too short to pass judgment. When you 
realize the amount of people involved, 
all that I can say is — from a start with 
one hundred projectors in 1941 thou- 
sands of Indian villages are now able 
to use several hundred projectors, 
having the benefit of seeing at least 
50 new educational films each year. If 


_more projectors can be secured for this 


INDIA FILMS IN U. S. 
Although India has the second 


largest motion picture industry 
in the world, its vast land and 
400 million people are repre- 
sented in the United States by . 
only a few educational films. 
Most of these are listed and de- 
scribed on the back page of this 
issue. Some non-Indian critics 
say India’s films are parochial, 
designed for domestic use and 
unsuited to international ex- 
change. But Sidney Skolsky in 
his column recently quoted from 
a letter written by an American 
Army officer in India, saying he 
had never seen better pictures 
anywhere. The strange fact is 
that so little is known about such 
a flourishing area of motion pic- 
ture culture; it is difficult to get 
a clear notion of India’s films 
from sources available here. Mr. 
Patel, whose article appears on 
this page, is a leading figure in 
India’s educational film field. He 
wrote the article last month dur- 
ing a visit to the United States. 
Nathan Golden (U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce) has questionnaires — 
out now on this subject, and a 
Commerce report should be 
ready in a few months. Bell & 
Howell are distributors of 19 
films on India, listed on page 7. 
In the absence of still photo- 
graphs from the official films list- 
ed, we print the cover picture 
from an educational film now 
circulating among the villages 
of India. 


purpose, many more villages will get 
the real advantage of education. 
To-day, I have been able to get the 
full cooperation not only of the Bom- 
bay Government who were the first to 
see the possibilities but of many other 
provincial governments and native 
states — and it is mainly with their 
cooperation and sympathy that I now 
dream of a day when the Educational 
Films will reach not only all the vil- 
lages but all its people. 
The scheme that was inaugurated 
was fairly simple: make instructional 
and educational films—take them 
round to the villages in mobile units 
and show them to the people without 
charging them for admission. In this 
direction, we could not take the help 
of the film libraries in the other coun- 
tries but had to produce the pictures 
ourselves simply because of the fact 
that the problems of India are quite 
distinct from other countries and then 
the pictures must be presented in a 
form that the people would under- 
stand. On the face of it, the films might 
seem very elementary but this is the 
only way to create interest of the 
people. The main approach is instruc- 
tion through entertainment. For in- 
stance, if we want to tell the people 
how to prevent plague, we do not show 
them the scientific cause and cure di- 
rectly but build a story along these 
lines. A young girl is about to marry. 
We show large quantities of grain be- 
ing stored for a feast and, unnoticed 
by the members of the household, rats 
are shown in the granary. On the day 
of the wedding, the bride is struck by 
the plague, and disaster comes over 
the village. 
Religious ceremonies are performed 
by the people who think it is the will 
of God that they should die. Then the 
doctor advises them to be inoculated. 
They refuse, arguing that though some 
of their relatives were inoculated 
they had died. The doctor then ex- 
plains that of those inoculated only 
a very few die in proportion to the 
many who die if not inoculated. Yet 
they do not believe him so he goes to 
another village where he pleads with 
the people and is successful in inocu- 
lating them. We show the ultimate re- 
sults that in the village where they 
listened to the doctor’s advice, only a 
few people were lost, while in the: 
other village, out of 400 people, only 
18 or 20 survived. ; 
(Continued on next page) 
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INDIA (Continued) 


When this story finishes, we show 
them briefly how to get rid of the rats, 
how to protect their granaries, and 
how to avoid plague in the future. We 
have found that handling the story in 
this way has greater effect than put- 
ting the story in a scientific way of 
how the plague starts and how to 
avoid it. 

In addition to medical subjects, we 
show them social problems such as 
drinking and gambling, improved me- 
thods of sanitation, and many subjects 
on agriculture. We show them how to 
use agricultural implements in the 
best possible way and how they can get 
the best results on their small farms 
by following simple methods pre- 
viously unknown to them. 

Apart from these subjects a short- 
ened newsreel keeps them in touch 
with the outside world, and one reel 
is shown to encourage their war effort 
in the saving of vital materials and 
cutting down waste. 


Then there are the problems of the 
cities. The new demands of war are 
shown to them in pictures dealing with 
air-raid precautions, why rationing is 
necessary during wartime, how and 
where they can get their rations, why 
they should travel less, and other sub- 
jects they have never faced before. 

At this point, I think that it would 
be apt to discuss the general condi- 
tions under which these films were 
given. The villages have no electricity. 
They have hardly any modern trans- 
portation and bad roads for travelljng. 
So a projector working on a 6 volt 
ordinary motor car battery was found 
most ideal. Today the projectors which 
we use, are generally l6mm 6 volt, 
silent type. Two batteries are provided, 
one is used and the other is charged. 
A 4 ft. x 5 ft. sereen completes the 
motion picture outfit. 

It may seem a little strange why I 
selected silent film in the days of the 
talkie which has made such enormous 
progress. Actually, the answer is 
simple. First, the problem of electri- 


city; second, the problem of port- 
ability and price; third, the problems 
of the many prevailing languages in 
the country were all very much against 
the introduction of sound films and 
were very much in favor of silent 
films. Though the films are silent, 
there is always a commentator who 
gives a running commentary when the 
films are shown. He is familiar with 
the local problems and adds a per- 
sonal touch which makes the film 
more interesting perhaps than even a 
sound film. 

Through this modern medium of 
motion pictures, India’s many illiter- 
ate millions may be reached where 
the press and radio fail because of il- 
literacy and the many dialects spoken. 
It may take years before any substan- 
tial results can be had but all the same, 
it will not take much too long before 
we can see effect on the masses of the 
Indian people. It is my dream that 
some day, I will be able to reach the 
very many millions in India who have 
never had the advantage of education. 


ANIMATION FOR EDUCATION 


by FLercHer SmiTH, Owner of Fletcher Smith Studios and 
President, Educational Film Producers Association 


HE animated motion picture is 

popularly known to the world 
through the glorification of a mouse 
by the illustrious Mr. Disney. This 
is good, for if Walt Disney had not 
caught the popular fancy with 
“Mickey” some years ago, animation 
would have not made the great tech- 
nical advances it has. Animation has 
in its technical growth become more 
and more complex and _ therefore 
more expensive. It needed a huge 
popular audience to support its vast 


’ budgets. However, this emphasis on 


the theatrical animated cartoon has 
worked some indirect handicaps on 
the educational and commercial uses 
of animation. 


Due to the immense amount of 
publicity: from the theatrical world, 
few people even think of the possi- 
bilities of animation in educational 
and industrial films. Buyers of films, 
when planning a picture, usually do 
not give animation a second thought 
due to the fact that subconsciously 
this publicity has left two definite 
impressions on their minds; namely, 
that it is terribly expensive and is 
solely a cartoon medium and must 
therefore be funny. This is not a con- 
demnation of the theatrical cartoon, 
nor of humor; I like both, and in 
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the not too distant future, I would 
like to try my hand at the theatrical 
cartoon. I simply mean that other 
tremendous potential uses for anima- 
tion have been overshadowed and 
neglected. 


I would like to trace a bit of my 
personal history to show some of my 
reasons for making these statements: 
Some fourteen years ago, I first be- 
came acquainted with the motion 
picture industry, as an artist em- 
ployed in the making of “trailers.” 
Trailers are those short films which 
announce the next week’s attraction 
at your local movie and bore you all 
no end. There I learned the use of 
simplified forms of animation as it 
pertains to the trailer industry. A 
short time later, I went into business 
for myself, making trailers and other 
forms of motion picture art not com- 
monly known to the layman. Gradu- 
ally through the years, I began doing 
short bits of animation to emphasize, 
or to illustrate, various things in 
parts of industrial pictures. I then 
began to discover some of the com- 
plexities of animation and realized 
the amount of effort and money that 
went into the theatrical cartoon. 
Many of my customers, with low 
budgets for commercial films, did not 


have the money available to use 
some of these elaborate methods, so 
I began to think in terms of getting 
an idea across, to look well and yet 
not be costly. My trailer training was 
invaluable in this 


Until the outbreak of the war in 
1941, I had never thought much 
about school films. Like many other 
people, I knew they were low-budget 
films usually made by people outside 
the profession, unless they were com- 
mercially sponsored films which 
were distributed to the schools with- 
out charge. Concerning this latter 
type, I did a great deal of work, but 
never a complete film. Then the war 
broke out and I began to be be- 
sieged with film work which had but 
one purpose; to educate for warfare, 
quickly, simply, directly. For the 
first time in my life, I began to real- 
ize the tremendous potentialities of 
my medium and what a force it could 
be for good as well as for destruction. 


I began to be asked to try the 
medium for new uses and experiment 
in simpler, faster ways of getting 
things done, for there was an over- 
night need for training and educating 
in a hurry. We “burned” and are still 
“burning the midnight oil.” We 
worked on pictures which dealt 
mainly with “nuts and bolts” sub- 
jects, but strangely enough, we dis- 
covered they also needed instruction 
in many other things in the Armed 
Forces, such as behavior, physical 
training, the Three R’s, What to Eat 
on a South Sea Island, and so on. 


ANIMATION (Continued) 


This experience with animation in 
the war years has changed many of 
my viewpoints on the future of ani- 
mation. 

I have learned that, Hollywood 
publicity to the contrary, we can 
make films in animation that are not 
unreasonably costly. When ingenuity 
is used in the planning of these films, 
the layman would not be able to tell 
whether one reel cost $10,000.00 or 
$50,000.00. At the present time, the 
school market is not large enough to 
support its own movie industry. How- 
ever, the day is not far away when 
the carefully planned low-budget 
film will be in everyday use in our 
schools and over our television 
screens. We have proven that the ani- 
mation industry can contribute to 
this future by making films that are 
good teaching films for a cost that is 
comparable with low-budget indus- 
trial films. There are many uses for 
animation in the teaching film. About 
the only limitation that animation 
has is that it cannot do the realistic 
type of figure animation. But there is 
no need for it to do that as the 
human actor can do it better. Ani- 
mation can play about the same role 
on the screen as the artist plays in 
the publishing industry. Some things 
are much better interpreted through 
the mind of the artist than they are 
through the literal eye of the camera. 
In animation there is a wedding of 
both at times and each plays its role 
well. 

With animation we can go back 
and reconstruct the Pyramids; we 
can show you why the leaning Tower 
of Pisa leans; we can introduce you 
to the interior of the atom and show 
you its workings; we can delve under 
the earth and show the geological 
formations there; we can take you 
out into the starry universe and show 
you worlds being born and dying. 
We can show you the interior , of 
motors in action; we can teach you 
languages, literature, history, geog- 
raphy, music, social studies, the 
sciences, psychology and love for 
your wife and fellow man. Yes, all 
these and many more. 

Remember when you went to 
school and grammar was so dull? 
How diagramming a sentence used to 
drive you crazy? Well, we can make 
the kids like that and - arithmetic 
too. We can explain involved theories 
for the older students and we can 
make political and informative films 
for the family. 

All we of.the animation industry 
ask is the opportunity to prove our- 


_ selves in the school field, 


SELLING THE SURPLUS 


by I. C. Boeruin,* The Pennsylvania State College 


cc you picture a chain store or mail 
order house with merchandise 
valued at up to $100,000,000,000 for 
sale? It baffles the imagination, yet 
this resembles the merchandising 
problem of the Surplus Property 
Board, authorized by the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, Public Law 457. 
Everything from pins to pipe lines, 
industrial plants to projectors; an 
inconceivable variety of goods will be 
disposed of by the U. S. Government. 
The selling spree that has barely 
started will continue for years, in all 
probability. Cut rates will be in order 
and, of course, everyone will be out 
to get his share of the spoils. 
Writing a law to govern this titanic 
task was, in itself, a problem. It is not 


' surprising, therefore, that the twenty 


objectives covered in Section 2 of this 
Bill create a set of conditions in which 
the accomplishment of one may con- 
flict with others. Because of this the 
Surplus Property Board must of neces- 
sity have great latitude, and within 
the limitations of the law as written, 
exercise considerable judgment in its 
administration and practical accom- 
plishment. 


Anyone seriously interested in ob- 
taining surplus goods, and certainly 
audio-visual educators have their 
eyes on the vast storehouse of pro- 
jectors, maps, cameras, films, and 
other materials which the Army and 
Navy now have, would do well to ob- 
tain a copy of this law and digest its 
contents. Two excerpts stand out as 
of special interest to educators, al- 
though they should be considered in 
relation to other provisions of the law 
for full comprehension. One is para- 
graph (1) (A) under Section 13 (a) 
which establishes a policy under 
which the Board shall form regula- 
tions for disposal to local governments 
and non-profit institutions. In formu- 
lating such regulations, the Board is 
to be guided by the objectives of the 
Act and give effect to stated policies 
to the extent feasible and in the pub- 
lic interest. The policy stated in this 
paragraph is as follows: 


“(1) (A) Surplus property that is 
appropriate for school, classroom, 
or other educational use may be sold 
or leased to the States and their 
political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities, and tax-supported edu- 
cational institutions, and to other 


non-profit educational institutions — 


which have been held exempt from 


taxation under section 101 (6) of 
the Internal Revenue Code.” 


The other significant excerpt is Sec- 
tion 13 (f): 


“(f) The disposal of surplus prop- 
erty under this section to States and 
political subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities thereof shall be given 
priority over all other disposals of 
property provided for in this Act 
except transfers under section 12.” 
(Utilization of surplus property by 
federal agencies) 


Because of the magnitude of the 
job to be done, the disposal program 
authorized under this Act cannot be 
expected to get thoroughly under way 
in less than from three to six months 
after the Board is set up. At the time 
of this writing, two members of 
the three-member Surplus Property 
Board have been named by the Presi- 
dent and approved by the Senate, Mr. 
Robert A. Hurley, former Governor 
of the State of Connecticut, and Lt. 
Colonel Edward J. Heller of San 
Francisco, California. It is rumored 
that the third member of this Board 
will be former United States Senator 
Guy M. Gillett of Iowa. 

The question that naturally arises 
next is, “How does an organization go 
about buying surplus educational 
materials?” This cannot be answered 
in a sentence, for at the present time 
there are at least seven main govern- 
ment disposal agencies. It seems prob- 
able, however, that the greater por- 
tion of all goods which schools and 
colleges will be interested in acquir- 
ing will be purchased through the 


‘Procurement Division of the U. S. 


Treasury, at least until the Surplus 
Property Board gets into action. 
Elsewhere in this article appears a 
list of Regional Offices of the U. S. 
Treasury Procurement Division and 
the states which they serve. It is rec- 
ommended that the proper Regional 
Office be contacted by interested or- 
ganizations regarding materials avail- 
able, prices, etc. Since surplus mate- 
rials are located in hundreds of 
places, and since for the present 
materials that are declared surplus 
remain at points where they become 
surplus, it would also seem desirable 


*The writer is grateful to Dr. R. B. 
Marston, Director, Legislative and Federal 
Relations Division, National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, for much of 
the information contained in this article. 
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SURPLUS (Continued) 


to request from the Regional Office a 
list of the surplus property ware- 
houses in the region where a school 
system or college is located. If one or 
more of these warehouses are located 
near the institution, making a peri- 
odic visitation and inspection of 
available surplus materials would be 
advisable. 

Another source of information 
which school buyers should examine 
is a weekly publication entitled “Sur- 
plus Reporter.” This publication can 
also be obtained through the proper 
Regional Office of the U. S. Treasury 
Procurement Division. 

Still another idea that has been sug- 
gested is that the institution make an 
inventory of its needs and file these 
needs with the appropriate disposal 
agency, asking to be advised as soon 
as such materials become surplus. In 
this connection, a publication en- 
titled “Small Business Problems — 
Buyers Guide for Surplus Property” 
(Senate Committee Print No. 19, 78th 
Congress, Second Session), revised 
edition of November 2, 1944, can be 
obtained profitably from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office for a price ot 
10¢. This valuable reference names 
disposal agencies, lists Regional Offices 
now being operated by each such 
agency, and indicates the types of 
surplus property and material each 
agency handles. 

One of the big problems to indi- 
vidual institutions wishing to buy 
surplus material is the fact that much 
of this material will be sold on a 
wholesale basis. In all probability, job 
lots will be offered, and purchases 
will have to be made accordingly. 
Schools and colleges that wish to buy 
limited amounts of material may 
therefore find this a barrier. The solu- 
tion would seem to be some sort ot 
cooperative buying, so that large 
quantities could be purchased by a 
considerable number of benefiting 
organizations. This is a job that might 
be done very well by the various State 
Departments of Education (through 
a state surplus property board that 
could be set up) , or on a smaller basis 
by county units through the county 
superintendent’ s office. Many school 
committees have met and are working 
on this and other problems i in order 
to formulate suggestions to be placed 
for consideration before the Surplus 
Property Board. An over-all commit- 
tee named by United States Commis- 
sioner John W. Studebaker is serving 
in a liaison capacity between educa-_ 
tion and representatives of the federal” 


disposal setup as it now exists. There 


may be legal barriers and other ob- 
six 


their regions for information. 


Territory 
Pa., N. 
Ind., Ky., Ohio, W. Va 


_. Mich., Minn., N. D., S. D., Wis..... 
ax. La. Texas 


Ia., Kans., Mo., Neb 

Colo., N. M., Utah, Wyo... 
Avis. Calif., Nev... 
Idaho, Oreg., Mont., Wash... 


REGIONAL OFFICES — PROCUREMENT 
Following are the addresses of Regional Offices of the Procurement Divi- 
sion, U. S. Treasury, and the territories they serve. Individuals may write in 


...835 Fell St., San Francisco 2, Calif. 


Address, Regional Office 
.Park Square Bldg., Boston 16, Mass. 
76 Ninth Ave., New York 11, VN. 
1229—20th St., N.W., Washington 25, D. C. 
Faller Bldg. 8th and Walnut Sts., Cincin- 
nati 14, Ohio 

Room 300, 209 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 

10 Forsyth St. Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

609 Neil P. Anderson Bldg., Fort Worth 
2, Texas 

2605 Walnut St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 

7th Floor, Exchange Bldg., 1030—15th St., 
Denver, Colo. 


2005 Fifth Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. 


structions to 
buying, but “ 
there’s a way.” 
It cannot be overemphasized that 
at the present time it is necessary for 
prospective buyers to visit the various 
places in their regions where the sur- 
plus stock is available. In some cases 


lans of cooperative 
here there’s a will, 


such a trip may not prove to be worth- 


while, and again, after information 
has been received from a Regional 
Office as to surplus stock available at 
certain locations, a purchaser may 
make the trip only to find the stock 
has been exhausted. A cooperative 
buying plan through the state surplus 
property board or a county organiza- 
tion would help to solve part of this 


difficulty and save a great deal of un- 
necessary traveling. 

The picture and modus operandi 
will undoubtedly change from time 
to time, particularly after the Surplus 
Property Board gets into operation, 
but in the meantime it behooves every 
interested school, college or other 
organization to take necessary steps 
toward acquiring surplus educational 
materials now available and to do 
their part in helping to formulate 
larger plans for obtaining ‘such mate- 
rials through wholesale buying. It is 
the opportunity of a lifetime for many 
schools and colleges to get a start in 
a long delayed program of audio- 
visual aids in education. 


NEWSREELS 


IN WAR 


By CiaupE R. Newsreel Coordinator, War Activities Committee 


| pousT that there is a more avid 
specie of newsreel fan than exists 
among the educators and those they 
undertake to educate. Certainly, there 
is as yet no medium that surpasses 
the newsreel in its ability to educate. 

Here is a living portrayal, in the 
universal language of motion pic- 
tures, that unreels the actual history 
of the world, week after week, year 
after year. 

As popular as it has become, the 
newsreel still is the baby giant among 
all the media disseminating informa- 
tion. Its real potentialities are as yet 
unknown. 

Evidently it has required the cur- 
rent world holocaust to really reveal 
its present importance. There have 
been many realizations of this in the 
past three years but probably the 
most pertinent is the recent action of 
the War Production Board, in the 
face of a most serious shortage of raw 
film, in allotting to the newsreels all 
of the film required to produce a 
700-foot reel twice each wek, with no 
reduction in the number of prints 
released. This action was taken at the 
behest of the major government de- 


partments and not through any pres- 
sure from the newsreels themselves. 

The Army, the Navy, those govern- 
mental bureaus operating through the 
Office of War Information, and other 
semi-governmental agencies all have 
come to realize there is no other 
medium so potent in its psychological 
effect upon the public. Nor is there 
another motion picture medium that 
can so quickly and convincingly place 
before the bulk of the average Ameri- 
ean public the important factors of 
this war and its conduct that they 
must know and consider. 

There is a ceaseless endeavor on 
the part of all agencies to share in 
the bi-weekly newsreel releases and 
now that these reels are reduced 
to 700 feet the competition will be 
keener than before. 

In eliminating, editing and present- 
ing the best of this film the newsreel 
editors today confront the most diffi- 
cult task of their careers. Certainly, 
“boiling down” thousands of feet of 
prime material into a release of 700 
feet is a job that requires not only 
skill but daring. The regular elimina- 

(Continued on next page) 
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NEWSREELS (Continued) 


tion of footage that is concededly 
excellent, in favor of something an 
editor considers better or of more 
importance does not make that editor 
the “white-haired boy” of official 
Washington. But today only one 
thing counts—a presentation that 


will best illustrate the progress of the 


war and help in its conduct. © ~ 

From the very start of the present 
struggle the newsreels jumped in, 
rolled up their sleeves and went to 
work. The first big job was to “break 
loose” worthwhile film, to get pic- 
tures, not only of the favorable as- 
pects, but of the reverses as well, in 
order to tell the public the true story 
of the war. Then came the job of 
organizing and training men to film 
the war. Here the newsreels unhesi- 
tatingly gave up their most skilled 
technicians and executives to the 
services. 

Even before Pearl Harbor news- 
reelmen were on the job in Hawaii 
and elsewhere in the Pacific, as well 
as in the European and Mediter- 
ranean areas. Thereafter, they were 
rushed to every combat area as it 
developed. 

Newsreel War Correspondents are 
and have been everywhere there is 
combat activity. They are in every 
European sector, in the Mediter- 
ranean area, in China, Australia, the 
Philippines — everywhere. They have 
worked with, and often as a part of, 
the active combat units on land, on 
sea and in the air. One was killed in 
action, many have been wounded, all 
have suffered terrifically, but they 
have sent back a photographic record 
that will prove a living, flaming me- 
morial to them and to the newsreels 
they represent. 


To my mind the pictures they have 
made and are making, and the pic- 
tures being turned in, in ever-increas- 
ing volume, by the heroic photogra- 
phers of the Army and Navy, are the 
most potent and important documents 
recorded in the history of the world. 


Certainly, if ever we are to have 
permanent world peace there is no 
other factor that can and should have 
so much to do with that peace as the 
motion pictures recorded on the flam- 
ing fronts of this war. 


If our educators and the educators 
of all other lands will but take the 
best of these actual records of hellish 
horror and display them to our chil- 
dren and to the children in the lands 
beyond the seas, the world should be 
safe from war and its unbelievable 
terrors so long as the emulsion on 


these films can be discerned. 


FILMS ABOUT INDIA 


GATEWAY TO INDIA (10 min.) Bombay, meltingpot of 
a A fakir owns a bird that strings beads with needle 
and thread. 


GRASS (19 min.) Heroic trek of Baktyari Tribe of Per- 
sia, across the mountains, in search of grass for their flocks, 
existence for themselves. Since time immemorial this peogle, 
50,000 strong, with herds numbering half a million or more, 
have crossed icy streams and snow-covered passes thus. 


HINDU HOLIDAY (10 min.) Busera festival, parage of 
of . transportatio: 


the sacred -elephants, pageant m from the 
earliest human bearers, threugh ox-carts of many forms, to 


~ the “‘modern’”’ racing camel: 


HOLY MEN OF INDIA (11 min.) Crowded India! From 
Bombay to Alhabad, with great crowds of pious pilgrims, to 
the sacred riber Ganges, in a festival held only once every 
twelve years. Hindu Fakirs, or ‘‘Sardus,’”’ over a million of 
them who never do a tap of work. 


LAND OF GHANDI (10 min.) Akbar, the “‘dead city.” 
Excellent explanation of the caste system. Jute workers. 
Bullock-driven sugar mills. Sympathetic presentation of Hin- 


du _ civilization. 


SACRED COW (28 min.) Symbolic. of India, the sacred 


cows that must be fed though men may starve. A human horde ~ 


of 330 million who speak 220 languages. Holy Benares, and 
Mother Ganges. Taj Mahal. Land of romance and misery, 
super-intelligence and utter illiteracy, great riches and gaynt 
poverty.. Excellent overview subject. (Oriental Journeys) 


BOMBAY AND CEYLON (18 min., si.) Metropolis of 
wide streets and new buildings, then native city where a 
two-legged street sprinkler carries his water supply on his 
back. Down the west coast to CEYLON. Buffalo plows, hand 
harvest, threshing, tea, flying foxes, elephants at work, boys 
climbing trees for dinner. (Includes also Ceylon Devil Dance) 


UDAIPUR (15 min., si.) The Jagadish Temple, and Ma- 
harana’s Palace. Men in chains pass down the street, among 
camel and bullock transport. Water is raised high by ox 
teams, and railroad car tanks replenished by men with goat- 
skin water sacks. JAIPUR; the “Pink City,’’ presents busy 
streets and picturesque market, with coppersmiths and weav- 
ers at work. The primitive ingenious observatory of Jai 
Sing reveals apparatus of astronomical observation and 
physical experimentation. 


DELHI-AGRA (15 min., si.) Camel carts of peculiar eon- 
struction. A wheelwright makes a roadside repair. Jami 
Majid — largest mosque in India. Shopping in Delhi's 
Chaudni Chowk. City water supply — by the teacupful. The 
Viceroy’s Palace. Fatehpur Siki, the deserted city. AGRA 
— teeming with life — stone-cutters, carving mill-stones, 
women at the town well, snake charmers, grinders at work 
with bow drill. The Pearl Mosque, Taj Mahal. 


BENARES AND CALCUTTA (15 min., si.) The Ganges, 
Holy River of India, nearest spot to Heaven. Purification for 
the living, benediction and cremation for the dead. CAL- 
CUTTA, and the Victoria Memorial. Jain Temple, Kali 
Temple. Fire worshippers. 


SOUTHERN INDIA (15 min., si.) The heavily laden 
darker people of Madras. The Siva Temple of Kapelawas- 


AT BELL & HOWELL 


waraswana, with its juggernaut. Fields under cultivation, 
bullocks working belly-deep in mud, women washing. TRICHI- 
NOPOLY. Madura, with hand spinning and weaving, in the 
shadow of palace and temple. 


VALE OF KASHMIR (10 min., sound; 28 min., si.) A 
trip to this northwest corner of India over the passes of the 
Himalaya Mountains to Srinagar, the “Venice of the East,” 
built over the waterways of the Jhelum River. Intimate 
views of the Shah Hamadar, principle mosque, and inhabit- 
ants of the_city. Exquisite scenery of Kashmir as we travel 
along its waterways; amazing camera views of the life and 
habits of-the natives. (Bray) 


TIBET — LAND OF ISOLATION (10 min.) Highest 
land on earth. Tiny stone villages. Yak indispensable for 
transportation, food, labor. No wheeled traffic, rope bridges. 
Yakhide butter churn, hand loom. Women have high social 
status. Religious dances, one-third male population are 
priests. (Fitzpatrick Traveltalk) 


TRAGEDY OF MT. EVEREST (32 min.) One of the many 
unsuccessful attempts to conquer the highest of all the 
Himalayas. Within sight of the summit, two young climbers 
set off for the final dash and are never again heard from. 
This was the 1926 expedition headed by Captain Noel. 


THE TOP OF THE WORLD (12 min.) Tibetan beggars 
and priests greet us at DARJEELING, roof of the world. 
Mongol ponies bear heavy burdens, but the Tibetan women 
seem to carry even more. Gorgeous mountain views. Snake 
charmers entertain and holy men beg on their display of 
self-torture. 


THRONE OF THE GODS (60 min. and 21 min.) Ascent 
of the Himalayan giant, Jong Song, by the Dyrenfurth Ex- 
pedition, including a thrilling escape from death by Mrs. 
Dyrenfurth, in a glacier crevasse. Lowell Thomas is nar- 
rator for this very unique film, with several spot sound re- 
cordings to add further authentic color. The six-reel version 
traces the entire trip from the meeting place at Venice, 
across India, to Darjeeling, where the ascent proper began. 
The shorter version is confined to the heroic climb. The non- 
climbing section is available as a single reeler: ACROSS IN- 
DIA TO TIBET (12 min). 


MOTHER GANGES (10 min.) Religion at Benares, India. 
Bathing in the Ganges. Holy men. Schools teach children 
religious songs. Washing clothes. The midday meal. Caste 
marks. Death at the Ganges, the body burned and ashes 
sprinkled on the river is the hope of the Indian. Study of 
Indian customs, religion. Intermediate to adult. 


PADRE SAHIB (4 reels, si.) Dramatization of actual 
happenings of the work of missionaries in India. The course 
of true love of mission-raised Hindu boy for the Moslem 
girl requires considerable aid from the missionary, in order 
to meet the elaborate motes of the Indian people. Film 
ends with appeal for greater support of foreign mission work. 


PILGRIMAGE (2 reels) Trek of Hindu pilgrims to head- 
waters of Ganges, an authentic record of Hindu ceremonies 
and beliefs, and worthwhile as basis for discussion of com- 
parative religious, world friendship, and foreign missions. 


CAPITOL (Continued from page one) 


the coordination of the State Depart- 
ment’s various cultural activities, if 
it takes place at all, awaits official 
announcement. It is certain that a 
large appropriation for this work will 
be asked for in the budget for the 
new fiscal year. 

OWI Overseas may furnish some of 
the production from its large library; 
additional production may be carried 
out with the film industry on a con- 
tractual basis. Private industry too 
may be invited to sponsor films, sub- 
ject to approval, for distribution by 
the department. The ultimate desire 
of the department is said to be the 
encouragement of wide community 
discussions on international questions, 
in churches, clubs, schools and other 
centers throughout the country. 


The greatest demand for l6mm 
films now is in the field of interna- 
tional relations and veterans’ reha- 
bilitation. The move toward an intra- 


agency government plan for films on 
rehabilitation is near completion. 


The newly formed WPB advisory 
Board for 16mm (see page 2) met on 
February 13 to consider rationing 
16mm raw stock and then, to every- 
one’s surprise, reported no shortage 
great enough to warrant rationing. 


The Department of Justice will re- 
open the Consent Decree on March 6, 
with a view to divorcing production 
and distribution of theatrical films 
from exhibition and breaking down 
the circuits into smaller units. This 
time they say they are playing for 
keeps. The Department’s case has 
been strengthened by the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Crescent Case 
last December, in which a circuit in 
Nashville was found destroying com- 
petition in film distribution. Full di- 
vorcement would involve revising the 
present economic structure of the 
film industry and a rennaisance in 
independent production. 


PAGE SEVEN 


FILMS INDIA 


The following list of 16mm and 35mm sound films are available free under the usual conditions of government 
loan from Government of India Information Services, 2633—16th Street, N.W., Washington 9, D, C. Descriptions are official, 
The two films marked with an asterisk are also available in 16mm at the offices of the British Information Services. 


THE CHANGING FACE OF INDIA,* 7 minutes. With the 
steady growth of education, industry and communications, India 
is rapidly developing as a great modern State. This film pictures 
development in town and country and the changes in habits and 
customs which accompany progress. Picturesque and instructive. 


THE HANDYMEN, 8 minutes. Behind the victories won by 
Indian troops in North Africa, Italy and the Far East, lies the 
story of Indian “sappers and miners,” the engineer units of the 
Indian Army. Film shows how these men are trained to over- 
come natural and enemy obstacles. 


MADE IN INDIA,* 11 minutes. Side by side with streamlined 
mass-producing Indian factories, Indian handycrafts— men ply 
their ancient trades; the film shows both the old and new methods 
of production are contributing to the United Nations war effort. 


OUR HERITAGE. Parts 1 and 2. 4 reels, 40 minutes. A film 
of absorbing interest which vividly portrays some of the greatest 
achievements of Indian art and architecture and reveals the 
beauties of century old Hindu, Mohammedan and Buddhist archi- 
tectural triumphs. The Taj Mahal and scores of Indian temples 
and mosques are presented in a film tour which covers almost all 
parts of India. 


INDIAN WAR-TIME FACTORY, 10 minutes. Inside one of - 


India’s war production units—an automobile assemblage plant 
in peace-time — armored trucks for Indian and Allied Armies are 
turned out in quantity. 


DEFENDERS OF INDIA, 7 minutes. A documentary report of 
Indian troops in action in Africa. 


ARMORED CARS OF INDIA, 7 minutes. From crude ore to 
complete armored cars. Indian workers in one of the largest steel 
works in India make their contribution to the common effort. 


DAUGHTERS OF INDIA, 11 minutes. Indian women are step- 
ping out from their traditionally sheltered lives and taking an 
active part in the country’s public affairs and war effort. Film 
shows the great traditions of art and culture and even fighting 
and administration inherited by the women of India. 


SCHOOL FOR WIVES, 12 minutes. An amusing and instructive 
film showing how Indian women are meeting the war-time prob- 
lems of conserving food and fuel. Intimate glimpses of an Indian 
kitchen showing how the conveniences to which American house- 
wives are accustomed are not regarded as essentials elsewhere. 


LAND OF THE FIVE RIVERS, 11 minutes. The desert blos- 
soms like the rose—and in millions of acres — thanks to India’s 
vast artificial irrigation system, the largest in the world. The film 
shows glimpses of many parts of the Punjab Province (the land 
of the five rivers) and how the irrigation works have bettered the 
lives of millions. 


HANDICRAFTS OF INDIA, 10 minutes. Famed the world over 
for centuries, Indian arts and crafts still survive. Notwithstanding 
the competition of the machine, the skilled craftsmen of India 
weave gorgeous brocade, carve wood and ivory, model clay and 
cut marble to produce triumphs of art, skill and patience. 


PAPER WAR, 9 minutes. How India’s people are conserving 
every available scrap of paper in nation-wide campaigns of salvage. 
Some interesting and amusing scenes of life in Indian towns and 
villages. 


PAGE BY PAGE, 10 minutes. India is building up a consider- 
able paper industry with up-to-date factories but the immemorial 
way of manufacturing paper by hand still survives and makes a 
useful addition to the country’s. war production. 


INDIA’S RUBBER, 7 minutes. A rubber plantation in India. 
Film shows all the stages from the planting of the ‘tree, through 
nursing, tapping and refining till crude rubber emerges and is 
manufactured into tires for civilian and military uses. This edu- 
cational film makes an effective plea that all this skill and patience 
should not be wasted in careless use of your tires. 


CONVOY FROM INDIA, 8 minutes. An Indian sailor returns 
to his village where people have never seen the sea and tells 
them in simple language the story of his ship—a minesweeper 
—which escorted a convoy through dangerous waters. 


GUNNERS OF HINDUSTAN, 8 minutes. Numerous types of 
guns manufactured in India and how Indian troops are trained 
to use them are shown in this film. Steps in modernizing the 
Indian army since 1929 are traced. 


WELFARE OF THE ARMY, 10 minutes. Describes the meas- 
ures being taken for the health and welfare of Indian soldiers; 
it shows the health and recreational services of the Y.M.C.A., 
Red Cross, and other agencies, and the steps taken to proteet ‘the 
interests of the soldier’s family while he is absent from home. 


BEHIND THE WINGS, 11 minutes. The story of the training 
of ground crews for the Indian Air Force, from the time the 
recruit is accepted until he goes into action. 
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